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REVIEWS 

The Reconstruction Period. By PETER JOSEPH HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia, George Barrie and Sons, 1905. — xxi, 571 pp. 

The Rise of the New South. By PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE. 
Philadelphia, George Barrie and Sons, 1905. — xxi, 491 pp. 

These books constitute volumes xvi and xvii of The History of North 
America, a series edited, at the outset, by Guy Carleton Lee, now by 
Francis Newton Thorpe. If every section of the Union receives the 
same generous allotment of space and attention that is given to the 
South, this particular monographic history is bound to be a notable 
one, at any rate in bulk. The two volumes before us deal almost ex- 
clusively with the region in which slavery existed until the Civil War, 
and cover only the period since 1865. Mr. Hamilton's subject does 
not seem to require that he confine himself to the one section, but he 
has chosen practically to do so ; only two of his twenty chapters — 50 
of his 550 pages of text — purport to deal with affairs outside of the 
South. Mr. Brace's volume is limited by its title to Southern affairs, 
and there is no tendency whatever in the text to evade the restriction 
thus imposed. 

The selection of authors for these volumes reflects much credit on 
the editor. Messrs. Hamilton and Brace are both Southerners, both of 
the generation that has reached maturity since the completion of Re- 
construction, both of inherited culture and of university training 
and both experienced investigators in various fields of Southern history. 
The time has gone by when birth or training east of the Connecticut 
River was indispensable to any acceptable interpretation of our national 
history, and the time is fully come when a Southern point of view can 
contribute most effectively to the clarification of our traditions and our 
ideals. 

The plan of this history does not contemplate, however, any striving 
after new or startling treatment of its subject-matter. The work is 
popular rather than scientific, so far as these terms are antithetic. 
There are no footnotes ; there are many pictures ; and the pictures are 
obviously chosen and distributed through the volumes by the publishers 
rather than the authors. It certainly was not Mr. Hamilton who 
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garnished his account of the settlement of 1877 by a flashlight photo- 
graph of the " Room at New Orleans in which Jefferson Davis died," 
and illuminated the administration of Governor Brownlow in Tennessee 
by a portrait of " Thomas Hart Benton." Nor should Mr. Bruce be 
held responsible for the light thrown on the political condition of the 
new South by the snapshots of " The heart of a swamp on Pearl River " 
and ' ' A pioneer's cabin on the shore of Lake Worth,' ' or for the illustra- 
tion of present railway growth by a view of the " Cathedral of the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore." 

Mr. Hamilton's account of the reconstruction in the South is a 
plain, clear, straightforward and generally accurate narration of well- 
known occurrences. He has apparently used the best secondary and 
the most important primary sources. He so distributes the em- 
phasis in his narrative as to reveal his convictions that the treatment of 
the vanquished by the victors was unjust and cruel, but he does not 
think of the difficulties of the problem which the Northern statesmen 
had to solve. To the honest but mistaken policy of Andrew Johnson 
he ascribes the ultimate responsibility for the most distressing features 
of Reconstruction — those , namely, that attended the imposition of un- 
restricted negro suffrage. The South suffered more, Hamilton says, 
from Johnson's friendship in opposing the fourteenth amendment than 
from his enmity on the question of secession (p. 220). 

The chief features of carpet-bag and negro rule in each of the re- 
constructed states are given with some fullness and constitute a consider- 
able portion of the volume. In so comprehensive an undertaking, 
small errors are inevitable. O. P. Morton was not a " leader of Con- 
gress " when the conflict between Johnson and the Radicals began, and 
was, moreover, at that time a warm supporter of the president, not an 
advocate of negro suffrage (p. 163). The Mechanics-Institute riot in 
New Orleans in 1866, and the Baxter- Brooks disturbance in Arkansas 
in 1874 are very erroneously described (pp. 301, 371). Hooker did 
not fight the battle of Fredericksburg, nor was it fought by anybody in 
1863 (p. 464)- 

In the two chapters devoted to " Reconstruction at the North" and 
" A Centennial Settlement," the author's hold on his facts is often 
quite uncertain. He errs seriously in his statement as to the scope of 
the Missouri compromise and as to Henry Clay's connection with its 
enactment (p. 507). To General Thomas is wrongly assigned a part 
in the operations under Grant about Vicksburg (p. 417) ; Seward is 
twice represented as secretary of state under Grant (pp. 524, 527) ; it 
would be interesting to have explained how the hold of the spoils system 
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on Congress was proved by the '« salary grab " and the Credit Mobilier 

(P- 54o). 

All these and other errors do not, however, spoil the book. There 
might be quoted a far longer list of concise generalizations and happy 
phrases which give to Mr. Hamilton's work not only solid value but 
also at times an unmistakable charm. We may willingly tolerate a host 
of shortcomings in one who, modifying the familiar dictum of Matthew 
Arnold, sums up the religion of the negro as " emotion, slightly touched 
with morality " (p. 479) ! 

Mr. Brace's volume at first sight unquestionably gives the impression 
that it is precisely what the editor assures us it is not — " a dry and 
lifeless report upon the condition of the South." Closer examination, 
however, justifies the editorial view. Despite the long series of unin- 
viting statistical statements which constitute the bulk of the volume, the 
reader who follows them becomes gradually aware of a momentous his- 
torical process that takes shape out of the pages. The theme of the 
work is in fact a very remarkable instance of social and economic 
metamorphosis in a community not new, unsettled and easily moved, 
but old and firmly rooted in soil and tradition. The transformation of 
Japan from mediaeval to advanced modern life hardly surpasses in 
dramatic interest the process which is still going on south of Mason 
and Dixon's line. 

Mr. Bruce presents the facts of the process in a detailed statistical re- 
view of population, agriculture including forest products, fisheries, mining, 
manufactures, commerce, finance, transportation, winter- resort business, 
education, literature, social conditions and political conditions. A general 
summary (chap, xxxii) presents concisely the author's conclusions as 
to the significant features of the development he has traced. Seven 
facts represent what in the exuberance of his conviction are called in a 
single sentence (p. 455) the " kernel " of Southern achievement since 
the war, the " foundation stones " of material greatness and the " stars 
of hope that point to" increased intellectual strength in the future. 
The facts that serve these useful but rhetorically somewhat incompatible 
purposes are as follows : sub-division of lands ; diversification of 
agriculture ; growth of manufactures ; extension and consolidation of 
railroads ; spread of education ; more rapid expansion of the white 
than of the black population ; and restriction of the suffrage. 

The economic transformations indicated by the first four items in this 
list are made perfectly clear by the statistical analysis, though the 
author's inferences are sometimes a little more optimistic, perhaps, than 
the facts warrant. The last three items are all thoroughly permeated, 
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in their statistical support, by the influence of that problem on which, 
after all, the reader will inevitably tend to concentrate his attention — 
the problem of the races. On this point Mr. Bruce is a Southern 
white of the rational, not the emotional type. He believes that if the 
new South conforms in economic and social ideals and methods to the 
progressiveness and materialism of the North, the black race is doomed 
to ultimate extinction. The subdivision of the plantations, with the 
growth of small farming, will drive the negro to the towns, and the life 
of the towns will kill him off. 

The vaster the growth of the Southern states in wealth and white popula- 
tion, the sharper and more urgent will be the struggle of the black man for 
existence .... The day will come in the South, just as it came long ago 
in the North, when for lack of skill, lack of sobriety and lack of persistency 
the negro will find it more difficult to stand up as a rival of the white work- 
ingman. Already it is the ultimate fate of the negro that is in the balance, 
not the ultimate fate of the Southern states in consequence of the presence 
of the negro. The darkest day for the Southern whites has passed .... 
The darkest day for the Southern blacks has only just begun ; for in this 
age of the world no race can in the long run hold its own in a civilized land 
unless it has all the moral qualities necessary to meet successfully the trying 
conditions of life prevailing in a highly organized modern community. 

In the restriction of the suffrage by the Southern states Mr. Bruce 
sees not only a necessary means of removing the blacks from political 
influence, but also an important step toward the substitution of educa- 
tion and property for mere manhood as a general basis for the suffrage. 
He believes that the restriction will ultimately be enforced regardless 
of race, and that under such circumstances it will contribute much to re- 
store the Southern states " to that commanding position in the Union 
to which they are justly entitled." Whatever we may think of Mr. 
Brace's amiable excursions into prophecy, we cannot deny to him the 
credit for sound and substantial work in his proper field of history. 

W. A. D. 

Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden. By 
Francis Fessenden. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1907. Two volumes, vi, 374, 367 pp. 

The subject of this biography belongs in that class of public men who 
accomplish a vast amount of work but who, perhaps more from lack of 
picturesqueness than of any other quality, are soon forgotten. Probably 
comparatively few living Americans could name a single measure with 



